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RESISTANCE INSIDE SAIGON'S PRISONS 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: The following is an edited ver- 
sion of an article written by Nguyen Khac Vien, one 
of Vietnam's best known scholars. It is an account 
of conversations with prisoners released from prisons 
in the South after the Paris Agreement was signed 
last January. First published in the November, 1973 
Vietnam Courier, it reveals a little "known aspect of 
the - horrors of South Vietnam's prisons--the revolts, 
sacrifices and human solidarity by which the prisoners 
survived, and in some cases, defeated their jailors.] 

HANOI, North Vietnam (LNS) --There were some 
twenty survivors from Saigon gaits, telling their 
experiences — a former guerrilla fighter walking on 
crutches, a young woman who had been a teacher in 
Saigon, a white-haired old man of 68, formerly a 
Caodaist priest from My Tho, a young student from Rue. 
There are even small children among them ; this one, 
two years old, was bom in prison, the other, aged 
seven, was jailed when only five years old, taking 
the place of his mother whom the Saigon police had 
failed to catch. 

I listen < to them, I drop a few questions, then 
gradually, I can no longer tell these faces apart, 
and I don't any longer remember their names. Their 
stories get mixed together in my mind; it is not 
so-and-so in front of me, but the South. I see these 
thousands of prison camps, strewn over the Southern 
'land like so many wounds, with their barbed wire, 
their watch posts, their police dogs and the American 
advisors who train the Saigon torturers . They all 
veil nearly the same story. 

They stuck an electrode near my ear and another 
on my breast. When they turned the magneto, I felt 
a shock, foamed at my mouth and my head whirled. I 
was trussed up and hung from the ceiling and each 
blow sent me twisting around. I was plunged into a 
big barrel full of water and they started to bang 
against the sides with a hammer, my whole body vibra- 
ted and lightning flashed through my head. They 
squeezed my legs in a vice and struck with all their 
force on the soles of my feet. 

At times, the young woman who is telling the 
story stops for a few minutes and dead silence weighs'' 
on the room where we are gathered. The recollection 
is too painful. One of the women rises , with wild 
eyes and starts shouting and yelling: "One, two, 
three, four, five, six." At six' she" passes out. Her • 
prison mates tell us: "They were six who raped her. " 

A young girl throws a fit when someone mentioned 
snakes. They had not succeeded in bludgeoning " her 
into speaking and electric torture failed. So they 
had thrown her into a tank full of snakes. Many 
shudder, even tremble, when hearing the sound of a 
metal' rod. In the camps, that metal was the sign 
that something was happening : A beating ^ a hath in 
quicklime, a torture session, a departure for an 
unknown destination. 

Vie listeners could no longer bear it. We had. 
to ask them to stop talking. We went for a walk in 
the garden; some of us had to run for a short while 
before we could go on listening . We would leave the 
session exhausted just from having heard the stories. 


They have made it a science. What they want is 
not to kill people but to remold them into mercen- 
aries, to train them to be informers, police agents 
and torturers. When someone fainted during the 
tortures they would be taken care of and attended 
until health recovered. Then the torture began 
again unless they had already given up , Some 
submitted and a short time later they were seen 
back in the prison , with bludgeons in their hands. 

My baby was in front of me, a little thing of 
23 months. A torturer seized its hands and placed 
it on a table. "Will you speak," they shouted. 

"No," I said. "I don't know: anything." The tor- 

turer took a hammer and a pin. Pfff, the pin was 
driven into the child's thumb which stayed fixed 
to the table while the poor thing choked herself 
with crying. I sprang to my feet, seized a paper- 
weight on the table and flung it at the brute's 
face, shouting: "Don't torture children." A great 
roar echoed my cry from all the prison cells. 

"Don't torture children." The torturer and his boss 
fled out of the room. I removed the pin and took 
my daughter in my arms. 

Don't think that they were left free to beat 
and torture us just as they liked. It was a daily 
ordeal, but our struggle was also carried out at 
every moment. We had neither sticks nor rifles, 
not even a nail. But we had our voices, our songs, 
our arms and could oppose a blunt refusal to 
everything. 

We were compelled to salute the Saigon flag. 

But many among us died because they refused to do 
so. They tried to force us to shout slogans and sing 
counter-revolutionary songs. We refused. They be- 
came mad but we kept on refusing. Those that they 
suspected of being leaders were taken away and put 
in tiger cages. 

They were bent on imposing their truths upon 
us by bludgeoning and also by arguments and we 
always shut them up in the end. We would climb out 
of these arguments with bruised limbs and heads 
often bleeding, some of us were maimed forever, 
others had paid for their firm stand with their 
own life, but our torturers emerged crushed and 
with bowed heads. 

After these verbal battles, the shouts. Imagine 
hundreds, sometimes up to a thousand prisoners 
shouting all at once from every cell: "Down with 
the torturers," "Don't torture the wounded," "No 
mouldy rice," "Give us medicines." This would go 
on for hours at a time. The jailors were in a 
panic, and the overseers no longer knew what to do 
when blows proved ineffective. 

Of course we had our own organization, our own 
leaders and a liaison network in order to launch 
a campaign, decide what slogan to use and perfect 
our strategy. We needed to know how far we should 
push our offensive, whether to stop the movement 
after some of our demands had been met . 

We never started a hunger strike alone, 
separately. But by tens, by hundreds and sometimes 
the whole prison went on strike. That's what they 
were afraid of, the obstinate will, not of one, 
but of the whole collectivity ready, if need be, 
to die in support of their demands. 
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To let a whole prison die would arcuse public 
opinion, they would get into trouble from their 
bosses, since their job was not to do away with de- 
tainees, but to "convert" them. Especially as we 
always took care to present apparently harmless de- 
mands at first. But the main thing was to compel 
them to give up to prove that they were not masters 
here. 

We succeeded gradually in convincing ordinary 
people who had been seized in large numbers during 
round-ups. The example set by the political prisoners, 
the support of the collectivity, the education they 
received from the movement and the natural reaction 
of any normal person to inhumane treatments made 
many of them become as courageous as the real mili- 
tants in the end. 

Collective support has the power to transform 
people. Even when someone was brought in alone to 
the torture room or the tiger cages, he was sustained 
by our universal clamor. Information and encourage- 
ment kept reaching him. 

Once we carried a dozen injured, who had just 
been tortured, on stretchers, with nearly 200 
nealthy men and women marching behind them, right 
up to the prison director's office. He was forced to 
meet our delegates and tried to get us to accept 
a verbal promise to put an end to reprisals. Then 
.11 of us started shouting: "A verbal pledge isn't 
enough." He turned livid but was compelled to sign 
the paper that was handed him. 

At another time our jailors had taken away 
several comrades whom they suspected of leading our 
organization. On the following day, when thb guards 
entered the 'cells, they were immediately seized, 
firmly tied up and surrounded by rows of detainees. 

We then sent delegates to negotiate: "Free our com- 
rades, and the guards are safe. Otherwise they shall 
die together with all the rest of us." Divisions 
developed within their ranks. The torturers wanted 
to go on torturing but signs of uncertainty in 
their fellow jailers made them hesitate. 

One time, when they did not give up after a 
long hunger strike, one of our women, with every- 
one's agreement, took a knife and disemboweled her- 
self. They tried to take her away but all her com- 
rades stood close around her. She took her entrails 
with her hands and drew them out with the guards 
and prison director standing around. They turned 
away not daring to look at the scene. She died a 
few minutes later, but they had given up. Confusion 
clearly showed in their eyes. 

Do you know that at Poulo Condor [a prison] 
there is a liberated zone? Of course we were always 
enclosed by walls and barbed wire, but the tor- 
turers did not dare to venture into our sector. 

We took no notice of the jail's regulations, we 
went on with our gatherings and openly organized 
courses of cultural and political education." 

A "liberated zone" within a prison. There they 
stand in front of me, telling me this, those men 
and women who are nothing but skin and bone. With 
not a stickdn their hands they had driven back an 
army of brutes. Many of them had died during the 
fight, but the others, how did they survive? Every- 


thing I had learned in my medioal studies about 
biological constants and norms, the amounts of 
calories and protein necessary to sustain a person, 
was all turned upside down. 

A survivor from Pleiku tells this story: 

We used to make pens out of the iron barbs, 
and set squares and protractors with bits of wood 
and paper from scraps of newspaper. And those 
who had some instruction started teaching geometry 
to their fellow detainees. The guards confiscated 
our things after beating all of us. So we made 
them all again. This time we engaged in direct 
combat, openly demanding the right to learn. In the 
end We were able to organize courses in mathematics, 
literature and history. 

We had collected pieces of mosquito-nets and 
shirts. Those who had malaria saved us their 
tablets of quinine so as to dye the stuff yellow 
and we got red or rather ochre and blue'by scraping 
the walls. And this is how our magnificent flags 
of the National Front for Liberation were made. 

We also made streamers reading: "Long live the 
PRG, Long live the NLF, " "For a strict implemen- 
tation of the Paris Agreement," "For a policy of 
national concord," "Down with Thieu's dictatorship." 

They wanted to confiscate them but we warned 
them: "That'll be a scuffle to the death." They 
retreated. 

After the ceasefire, when some of us were to 
be returned to the North, they sought to hoist 
Thieu's flags on the cars that were driving back. 

We refused and they retreated. They wanted to drive 
the vehicles under arches on which Thieu's flags 
were flying. We refused and they retreated. They 
gave us new clothes but we threw these away and 
kept our rags. Then we crossed the Thach Han [the 
river which runs through Quang Tri, where the ex- 
change took place.]' 

They came back as victors. Two hundred thousand 
others are still fighting at Chi Hoa, Tan Hiep, 

Poulo (Condor, and in hundreds of other prison and 
detention camps scattered all over the South . Every 
day, every minute the struggle continues, more 
ruthless than ever. More than ever, Nixon and 
Thieu are bent on liquidating all those who oppose 
their manuevers . Be vigilant. 

— 30 — 

* it ** Hie ********** *************** * ** * * 

"They [men] cannot bear, they say, to see 
women leaving the sacred precincts of home--yet 
their offices are scrubbed by women who do their 
work while other people sleep-^-poor women who' leave 
the sacred precincts of home to earn enough to 
keep the breath of life in them, who carry their 
scrub pails home, through the deserted streets, 
long after cars have stopped running. 

"They are exposed to cold, to hunger, to insult- 
poor souls — is there pity left for them? Not that 
we have heard of. The tender-hearted ones can bear 
this with equanimity. It is the thought of women 
getting into comfortable and well-paid positions 
which wrings their manly hearts." 


--Nellie McClung, In Times Like These, 1915. 
February 23, 1974 
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SUPREME COURT REFUSES TO RULE ON RACISM IN CAIRO, ILL: 
"THIS WILL PLEASE THE WHITE SUPERSTRUCTURE" 

LIBERATION News Service 

CAIRO, III, (LNS)--In a 6-3 decision, on Janu- 
ary IS, the United States Supreme Court refused to 
heax a class action suit seeking an injunction to 
end racist judicial and police practices in Cairo, 
Illinois , 

Nineteen black and white residents of Cairo had 
brought the suit in order to halt a continuing pat- 
tern of discriminatory action by local judges and 
law officers. 

Cairo is a small town of 6200 people located 
where the Ohio and Mississippi rivers meet in South- 
ern Illinois, Thirty-eight percent of the town's 
people are black. 

According to the arguments presented to the 
Court on behalf of the black residents of Cairo, two 
Alexander County judges --Michael O’Shea and Dorothy 
Spomer- -habitually set bail bond higher for accused 
blacks than for whites, and imposed higher sentences 
and harsher penalties on blacks then on whites. The 
two judges also required blacks charged with city 
ordinance violations to pay for jury trials if they 
..nnot pay a simple fine to dispose of the case. 

The Supreme Court ruled that an actual contro- 
rsy must exist before a federal court can decide 
a legal dispute. Justice Byron R. White said that 

• s of the 19 plaintiffs actually suffered any in- 

* ny at the hands of the judges in Cairo and that 
ne complaint "alleges injury in only the most gen- 
eral terms." 

in handing down this decision, the Supreme 
Court majority ignored endless pleas for justice 
made by poor black people in Cairo. It also ignored 
the dissenting opinion of Justice William 0. Douglas, 
who stated: 

"We know from the record and oral argument that 
Cairo, Illinois is boiling with racial conflicts. 

This class action, . .is to remedy vast invasions of 
civil rights." 

Later he said of the racism in Cairo: 

"This is a more pervasive scheme for suppression 
of blacks and their civil rights than I have ever 
seen." 

Racial problems have existed in Cairo since the 
time of the Civil War, but came closer to the sur- 
face beginning April 7, 1969 with an economic boy- 
cott against white merchants in the town. The boy- 
cott began seven days after the formation of the 
United Front of Cairo, a black civil rights organi- 
zation. 

The United Front demanded that blacks be em- 
ployed in stores in higher positions than "service" 
jobs, approaching a 50-50 ratio when possible. 

Blacks must be treated with respect, they said, and 
white merchants must stop calling black people off 
fensive names. 


board of public utilities and housing authority, 
appointment of a black police chief and a black 
assistant fire chief, and. creation of anew city 
department whose director would be responsible for 
bringing new industry into Cairo, 

A few. days after the boycott began, acts of 
arson c.id shootings began to occur ^gainst the black 
community. Hatred mounted in the white community,, 
fearful of the results of the boycott. The initial 
"reign of terror" lasted throughout April and May 
of 1969, until the Illinois State Police moved in 
during June to restore order to the city, at least 
temporarily. 

Isolated incidents of violence continued to 
occur. During the summer of 197.1, the United Front 
reported shootings on more than 25% of the nights 
since the boycott had begun. These shootings 
claimed the lives of three black people, with many 
others injured. At least 25 businesses, 43 homes, 
and 25 cars owned by blacks were burned, assaulted 
by bricks, or shot at during that period. 

The main targets for the shootings have been 
St. Columba Catholic Church and the all-black Pyra- 
mid Court housing project. The church rectory 
serves as living quarters for .some of the United 
Front leaders and the church itself is the focal 
point for all of the United Front activities. 

According to Cairo, Illinois : Racism at Flood- 

Tide , a U,S. Commission' on Cisril Rights study, during 
one 11 -month period beginning in March of 1969 there 
were "at least 80 separate shooting 1 ' incidents s most 
centered around the ail-black Pyramid Courts where 
some residents took to sleeping in. bathtubs at night 
to escape fusillades that pierced walls and windows. 
There was not a single arrest made by the Police 
Department in these shootings." 

A vigilante group known as the White Hats of- 
fered its entire 600- member force as volunteer depu- 
ties to the city and county just a few days before 
the boycott began. It was estimated that probably 
450 of them had already been deputized at that time. 
Tom Madra, an organizer of the White Hats, explained 
the effectiveness of the group in a New York Times 
article on June 23, 1969: 

"Our main deterrent is that we are untrained and 
dangerous on the streets . The Guard is trained for 
restraint and the militants take advantage of it. 

But ordinary Joes with shotguns are going to defend 
their property and won't read 'em a card about their 
rights . " 

During that week, under the threat of an injunc- 
tion from State Attorney General William J. Scott, 
the White Hats "officially" disbanded. They immed- 
iately became members of a group known as the United 
Citizens Council of America, an organization affili- 
ated with the racist Citizens Councils in the South, 

The racism which exists within the. Cairo police 
department itself is well-documented. During an 
interview in June 1972 with, a former black patrol- 
man, Wilbert Beard, he said: 


„ "A white cop put Rev. Koen * s [United Front 

ist 0 . ^ emands was also given to the leader] birth certificate on. the Police bulletin 

city, equal hiring practices in the police and board and wrote 'bastard' on it..., I heard radio re- 
fire departments, equal representation on the ports saying 'nigger' this, 'coon' that.... In some 
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arrests they would have a submachine gun against a 
black guy's head, begging him to move so they could 
kill him." 

In a survey conducted in 1970 by the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police (IACP) , Char- 
les G, Vanderbosch, assistant director of the IACP 
said of the Cairo Police Department: 

"The Police Department was totally undisciplined 
the time. There was no provision made for disci- 
plinary actions . And up to the time we were there 
no one had been subject to disciplinary measures . 

They were using up thousands of rounds of ammunition 
and there was very few reports made of the shooting 
incidents. . . .And the city just went along as if 
nothing was happening." 

In March, 1972, Russell Deberry witnessed an 
officer pulling another black man to the side of the 
street cursing and provoking him. The officer then 
made a radio call and several local white merchants 
from the boycotted area showed up. Some of the white 
men had guns and were kneeling behind the cars and 
over the fenders with them. 

Three years earlier, Deberry had been picked 
up and taken to the j police station with no idea why. 

Me iater learned that a young black man had allegedly 
slugged a white woman (related to a policeman) and 
tolen her purse. Deberry quoted Chief Bowers as 
’/mg: 

"I'm not going to take anything from any nigger, 
and you're going to find out that I'm not the punk 
chief that's been here. We've had three or four, 
whichever it was to resign. But I *m not going to 
resign. . . .And another thing is that none of my 
police officers' wives, mothers or grandmothers get 
knocked in the face or their pocketbook snatched. 

If they do, some nigger: is going to die for it, you 
know . ' ' 

Racism is prevalent in many other places in 
Cairo: in housing, in the schools, in the doctor's 

office, in the workplace. 

Despite all integration laws supposedly prohib- 
iting discrimination in federally-subsidized housing, 
Cairo's Pyramid Courts remained all black and Elmwood 
Place all white. Mrs. Gesta Deberry tells in a 1966 
testimony of unsuccessful efforts by her and her 
husband to get into Pyramid Courts. After several 
months of inaction by officials, she told them she 
was; going to apply for placement in all-white Elm- 
wood. Within four days, they had a place in Pyramid 
Courts . 

Six years later, Geneva Whitefield told a simi- 
lar story. 

"I was living in a four room house with 14 in 
the family. The kitchen floor had fell in. There 
was a sheet of tin over the floor. The table was 
sitting on top of the sheet to keep the cats and 
dobs from coming through the floor. And still there 
was nothing available in Pyramid Courts for me. . . . 

"I was 7 years getting the apartment Ihave now. 
The only way I did get it is when I said, "Since-’ 
you're only going to stand me off for Pyramid Courts, 
then how about giving me a house in Elmwood. ' And 
you know, in no time this house {in Pyramid Courts] 

was available for me." 
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The Camelot school, a private school, was 
established in Cairo in. 1967 after desegregation 
began in the Cairo Public Schools. The all-white 
student population is basically composed of child- 
ren whose parents do. not want them to attend de- 
segregated public schools.- At the time of the 
Civil Rights Commission Report in 1973, no black 
student had ever attended Camelot, although the 
population of the town is 38% black. 

Yet the Internal Revenue Service indicates 
that ads in the local newspaper which state that 
the school has a non-dis criminatory policy are 
sufficient to grant the school tax-exempt status 
as a non -discriminatory school. 

As an example of discriminatory health treat- 
ment, blacks are normally refused dental care by 
the white dentists in Cairo, and axe often referred 
as far as 40 miles away to dentists outside Cairo. 

In employment, the situation is pretty much the 
same. While one of the larger public employers, 
the Public Utilities Commission which provides 
gas and light to the city, employs 25 employees 
who are all white, 40% of the customers paying 
light and gas bills are black. Census reports 
confirm the fact that 41% of the jobs in Cairo 
are held by whites from outside the town, while 
local blacks remain unemployed. 

Blacks report job discrimination in other 
places, too, such as the Burkart factory, whose 
parent company Textron Industries has a Federal 
contract, and therefore must conform to federal 
regulations prohibiting discrimination. James 
Wilson testified before the Illinois FEPC: 

"I left Burkart ' s because of like during the 
three years I was there I was a machine operator, 
and like I knew the plant pretty well. So like 
what would happen is that they would bring in a 
white person to me and-, tell me to teach him what I 
I know, and he would become my foreman. So like 
this went on for three years I was there, like 
the foreman would eventually leave and they'd send 
me another person to teach him what I knew, you 
know, and he would come to me and be my foreman." 

No racism in Cairo? 

As Supreme Court Justice Douglas said in refer- 
ence to the January 15 decision: 

"If this case does not present a 'case or con- 
troversy' involving the named plaintiffs, then 
that concept has been- so watered down as to be no 
longer recognizable. 

"This will please the white superstructure, but 
it does violence to the conception of even-handed 
justice envisioned by the Constitution." 

-30- 

****************** * * ******************** * * * * * * * * * * * 

"My heart is a stone: heavy with sadness for 

my people; cold with the knowledge that no treaty 
will keep whites out of our lands; hard with the 
determination to resist as long as I live and breathe. 
Now we are weak and many of our people are afraid. 

But hear me: A single twig breaks, but the bundle 

of twigs is strong. . . . " 

--Blue Jacket, a Shawnee chief, after 
—the signing 9 £, the Greenville Treaty which gave 
Whites a large piece of Indian territory, in Ohio 
in August, 1795. 



DEMONSTRATORS PROTEST NEW INDICTMENTS STEM- 
MING FROM LEAVENWORTH PRISON REBELLION 


den, presenting a list of grievances compiled by 
the prisoners. They also demanded no reprisals a- 
gainst any participant in the rebellion. 


LIBERATION News Service 

LEAVENWORTH, Kansas (LNS) - - More than 200 people 
gathered in Leavenworth, Kansas on February 18 to 
protest the treatment of prisoners inside the U.S. 
Penitentiary there. The march and vigil, led by Philip 
Berrigan, focussed on the cases of the 26 Leavenworth 
Brothers currently held in solitary confinement for 
their participation in a rebellion last July 31. 

Berrigan, an anti-war activist who served three 
years in the federal prison at Danbury, Connecticut, 
was forbidden by his parole officers to participate 
in the march. 

The demonstrators, who gathered in the town of 
Leavenworth and marched to the prison, presented a 
petition to Warden Loren E. Daggett, demanding the 
release of the Leavenworth Brothers from solitary, the 
dropping of all charges stemming from the July 31 re- 
bellion and its aftermath and finally, action on the 
list of grievances presented by the prisoners during 
the rebellion. 

Ten days before, on February 8, a Federal Grand 
Jury handed down indictments against seven prisoners 
who participated in the rebellion on charges ranging 
fr v kidnapping to assault and murder. Previous to 
tt- se indictments, three prisoners, Odell Bennett, Alf 
Hill, Jr. , and Alfred Jasper were indicted for activi- 
ties taking place since July 31. Their charges include 
mu t in y an d assault. 

The rebellion came in the wake of more than a 
year of prisoner activity to obtain changes in condi- 
tions inside Leavenworth- -the largest federal peni- 
tentiary in the country. 

Freedom to read political books, an end to racist 
behavior on the part of guards (Leavenworth, has more 
than 3,0% third world inmates, h very high proportion 
for a federal prison) , increased number of third world 
personnel (there are no Chicano guards or civilians 
employed at Leavenworth, very few blacks, and no third 
world people in supervisory positions), improved medi- 
cal care, freedom of religion for prisoners, the end 
to harassment of legal communications and an investi- 
gation of Judge Arthur Stanley (primarily responsible 
for all cases coming out of Leavenworth, Stanley has 
never ruled favorably on a prisoner petition) were 
the primary issues demanding attention by the prison- 
ers . 

During that year, prisoners signed petitions, 
went on hunger strikes, and participatedrin numerous 
work stoppages, all to no avail. During that year, al- 
so, four inmates died under highly suspicious circum- 
stances thought by prisoners to be the result of 
negligent medical care. The last inmate death took 
place in July, just prior to the rebellion. 

Finally, on July 31, during lunch, the rebellion 
began. The inmates gained control of the prison for 
two hours, 1 Tn a section oof thelprison away from the 
rebellion, a guard was killed. 


Warden Daggett agreed and the four guards were 
released unharmed. Immediately, nearly 40 inmates 
were thrown into "the hole,"-- solidary confinement. 
Now, some seven months later, at least 26 of them 
are still. there. In those seven months, not one in- 
m&te grievance has been dealt with. 

In the months since the rebellion, harassment 
against the inmate population has increased. For the 
inmates in the "hole," repeated beatings, poor food, 
racial taunts, are an everyday affair. 

For everyone, the rectal search or "finger wave" 
administered with cultivated hrutality, has become a 
primary 'form of harassment. The rectal search, sup- 
posedly for weapons and other contraband, is I' a. 
matter of policy" when moving prisoners to hearings, 
court appearances and other institutions. In fact, 
it is used, at the guards' discretion, to humiliate 
and degrade inmates. 

Prisoners who resist, and even those who "coop- 
erate" liken the experience to rape. '"I was never so 
disgusted in my life, I don't think, as I was on that 
day. I had been raped, subdued physically and mentally 
pushed to the point that I had almost forgotten my 
principles," said one prisoners who resisted a rectal 
search on October 30 when 16 inmates were brought to 
Kansas City for a hearing. 

Rectal searches are currently the subject of 
several prisoner suits in New York. At least one 
judge. New York State Supreme Court Justice Constance 
Baker Motely, has ruled suhh rectal searches "uncon- 
stitutional . " 

Another prisoner, Odell Bennett, was charged with 
assaulting a guard when he refused to submit to a 
rectal search last August. In January, Bennett began 
a hunger strike because nothing had been done to re- 
dress the grievances of the 26 men still in solitary. 
The hunger strike, now nearly 50 days &ong, caused 
Bennett to lose 22 1/2 pounds in its first month, and 
has left him seriously ill. 

In direct defiance of federal prisoq regulations, 
which require that prisoners on hunger strike be sent 
to a prison medical facility, suits brought on Ben- 
nett's behalf demanding his transfer to the medical 
facility at Marion, Illinois, have been denied. 

Leavenworth's chief medical officer. Dr. Charles 
Jarvis, admitted that he had "no personal knowledge" 
of Bennett "having consumed either food or liquid 
since he start edfhis strike." He also acknowledged 
the severe and rapid weight loss. However, he has 
"concluded" that Bennett is not on a hunger strike 
and so Bennett remains in the "hole." 

Jarvis is also an advisor to the START program of 
behavior modification at Leavenworth. Itt is on his 
recommendation that prisoners are sent to the START 
facility in Springfifeld, Missouri where a behavior 
modification program is operated. An investigation 
into Jarvis' role in the suspicious deaths of the 
four inmates was a major demand of the rebellion. 


During that time, two inmates captured four < :v 
guardsfand held thism hostage for more than ten hours 
in the laundry room. Their demand was that a nine-man ^ 
inmate committee (three black, tthree Chicano and three 

wh i t el would be permitted to negotiate withcthe war r _ 
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Beatings of inmates in the "hole" is so common- 
place that guards do little to hide it. On February 
13, six of the indicted inmates were brought to court 
in Leavenworth. . Members of the news media and of the 
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Leavenworth Brothers Legal Offense/Defense Committee 
(LBLO/DC), on hand for the hearing, noted that many 
of the prisoners appeared to have been beaten prior 
to their arrival at the courthouse . 

Ever in front of these witnesses, guards contin- 
ued to brutalize the men* Carrying the inmates from 
the bus, the guards dropped several of them to the 
pave "er/t and dragged them up the stairs. Prisoners 
were heard shouting to the guards to stop the beatings. 
While in court, prisoners were denied requests to 
be seer, by a doctor even though several of them had 
cut - and bruises all over their faces and one prison- 
er r r to have the blood wiped off his face while in 
the courtroom. 

Judge Stanley has! been quoted in the press as 
s,-i ' g that what this case needs is M a dose of 
I -ortier justice. Tf 

right now, the LBLO/DC is working desperately 
to -ring the case of the Leavenworth Brothers to pub- 
lic attention. and to mobilize support for them. Funds 
and coral support are urgently needed. More informa- 
t ~ n can be obtained from the Leavenworth Brothers 
Legal Offense/Defense COmmittee, P.O.Box 5018, Kan- 
sas ■ It , Mo. 64111; (816) 753-1619. 
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TE/MSTER PRESIDENT SENDS MESSAGE TO MEMBERS 
URGING THEM TO RALLY AROUND NIXON 

vpw YORK (IKS) --Teamster president Frank E. Fitz- 
> r ceiitly sent a two-page letter to all Team- 

v * s aborting them to rally around Richard Nixon 

i ^sist critics who are n impeading the full ex- 
ercise of Presidential leadership. fT 

Most of the letter--which began with the sal- 
utation "To All Affiliates,, Dear Sir and Brother"-- 
sounded as though it was drafted by White House 
speechwriters, reports New York Post columnist James 
Wechsler. But the ending was a bit strange for a 
letter meant to be read by union members. 

Wrote Fitzsimmons, n At this point in our nation f s 
history, we, as leaders of business and industry, 
cannot stand idly by while our country is beiftg 
pushed toward a tragic crisis." 

True, the powerful Teamster union has become 
one of the nation’s largest enterprises, resorting, 
for instance, to union busting tactics against the 
United Farmworkers Union in collusion with Califor- 
nia growers. The Teamster leadership has also been 
a staunch Nixon supporter throughout the president’s 
"crisis of confidence." 


But Wechsler speculates that the White House 
speechwriters goofed badly this time, mixing up the 
second page of the Fitzsimmons letter with one in- 
tended for a business group. 


The copy of the Fitzsimmons letter was sent to 
the columnist by the Political Action Committee of 
the New School Chapter of Teamsters Local 1518. 
Along with it came a resolution sent to the House 
Judiciary Committee, urging the "impeachment and 
trial of Richard Nixon." 
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LNS REALLY NEEDS MONEY- -PLEASE SEND ANYTHING YOU CAN 


[see graphics of this packet] 

FRENCH FARMERS SET UP ROADSIDE MARKETS^ 
TO PROTEST HIGH PRICES' 

PARIS (People's News Service/LNS) --Farmers 
in several regions of France organized direct 
sales of meat, apples and other produce in 
early February in protest of the French govern- 
ment's attempts to use them as the scapegoat 
for the rising cost of food. 

On February 7, 1000 farmers from central 
France sold meat at the Renault car factory 
in the Paris suburb of Billancourt, and the 
next day the RN20 main road in southern France 
was blocked by a "direct sale" involving 1,500 
farmers. 

Reporting the sales, the Trench daily paper 
Liberation said the producers were selling beef 
for approximately $3 a kilo [a kilo is a little 
over 2 pounds] compared with the store price of 
$5-7 a kilo. 

On the RN20 road farmers gave two trailer 
loads of apples away free. The farmers insist 
that while they are facing ever-increasing 
rises in the cost of fuel, animal feed and fer- 
tilizer, the market prices they receive for 
their produce have not increased. 

In Toulouse, the authorities have reacted 
to the farmers' actions by banning the sale 
of meat on nublic highway. In Brittany, police 
were mobilized on February 15 in an attempt 
to discover the site of a clandestine chicken 
slaughterhouse organized by workers at the 
Doux chicken slaughtering factory who had been 
on strike for 10 weeks. 

The workers, who had bought chickens from 
sympathetic farmers, susceeded in misleading 
the police while the slaughterhouse was in 
operation. The next day the chickens were dis- 
tributed by solidarity committees for sale in 
th£ markets of several Breton towns. 

"This operation was inspired by the ex- 
perience of the Lip workers," siad one striker. 
"After all, its no more difficult to sell 
chickens than watches." 

The Lip workers that the striker was re- 
ferring to, occupied their watch factory last 
summer when its owner announced that the bus- 
iness was to close down. The factory was then 
taken over by riot police who expelled the 
workers. Clandestine production and the sale 
of Lip watches continued while unions, govern- 
ment officials and industrialists negotiated. 

The workers turned down all plans involving mass 
firings, and recently accepted a plan which 
met their conditions--the reopening of the Lip 
factory. 
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"We apprehended long ago that the women of 
Asia cannot exact sympathy from the imperialists 
in their fight to liberate themselves. ...You 
have but to witness how the imperialists treat 
women in their own countries." --Mme. Sun Yat-sen 
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UNITED BRANDS CLOSES MASS. PLANT: 

500 SUGAR REFINERY WORKERS PUT OUT OF WORK 

CHARLESTOWN, Mass. (LNS) --United Brands, the ag- 
ribusiness giant which swallowed up United Fruit and 
Chiquita Banana in 1970, plans to shut down its 
Rgvere Sugar Refinery here by April 1, throwing 503 
people out of work. 

In the past year, Charlestown has seen the clos- 
ing of a Navy yard and a dairy which together employ= 
ed over 5,000 people. Many of the Revere workers are 
in their 50 's, most went to work there right after 
World War II and many have never had other jobs. 

One worker from Revere said, "I'm 50 years old. 
What, am I going to do for the next 15 years until 
I'm eligible for my pension? I haven't been on the 
labor market for so long I don't know what its going 
co be like. I'm just a laborer here. I drive a fork- 
lift. Who's going to hire a man- of 50?" 

Another worker with 30 years seniority said, 

"It used to be that when you worked at Revere you 
knew you had a good job, you felt secure. We were 
shocked by the news that it was closing. We never 
thought it would happen." 

Revere has been In Charlestown since 1918. In 
1937 one of the first locals of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations (CIO) formed there, and later 
became a local of the Amalgamated Meatcutters. The 
present starting wage at Revere is $4.28 an hour. 

According to People's Voice , a local community 
p K ;,er, Revere has been trying to escape contractual 
obligations to its workers. Revere says that with 
the shut-down they no longer feel bound by the con- 
tract, which still has a year and a half to run. 

Union members chose to negotiate with the comp- 
any rather than accept arbitration over issues of 
pensions, severance pay and other benefits. So far 
no agreement has been reached. At a union meeting 
on February 2, the president of the local said, "As 
far as I'm concerned, the amounts of money the comp- 
any has said they mi ght be willing to offer is absol- 
utely nothing." 

United Brands, the 79th largest corporation in 
the country, decided to close Revere because, they 
claimed, they were losing money on it. In a press 
release announcing the shut-down they said, "the 
very advanced age of some equipment and machinery , 
dating back to the original construction in 1918, 
handicapped Revere 's operations." 

According to People's Voice , many people feel 
that machinery at the plant has been allowed to de- 
teriorate in the past few years , and that there have 
been more accidents. This past year several men lost 
fingers in machines that were not properly guarded. 

There is some feeling that United Brands is 
closing Revere in order to claim it as a loss for 
tax purposes. In this way, they could avoid some of 
the taxes they would have to pay on profits of over 
$15 million' they made in selling Baskin-Robbins (an 
ice cream industry) for $36.7 million. United Brands 
has turned down a series of proposals made by the 
union that would keep the refinery open, including 
a proposal that the union operate the refinery it- 

self . 
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United Brands would like Revere to fade away 
quietly. One worker said, "They just want us to 
go home and feel sorry for ourselves and not fight 
back. That's their idea of an 'orderly shut- 
down."' 
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BLACK SLIME SEEN IN NY-NJ AREA: 

kills everything it engulfs 

NEW YORK (Envivronmental Action/LNS)--It 
could make a great science fiction film for an 
enterprising director- -a horrifying monster ready 
to ooze on to the unsuspecting beaches of New York. 
But, its not a prop or tricky camera work, its 
real: a 20 mile square oily, black muck that 
kills everything in its path. 

The muck is the proud product of New York 
City and nearby New Jersey municipalities which 
dump organic and inorganic residues from sewage 
plants into the ocean 10 miles off the coast. An 
estimated 500 million cubic yards of sludge is 
dumped by barges yearly . 

The creeping sludge which : has resulted from 
years of this practice could pose a threat to 
sea life. Experts agree the sludge kills every- 
thing it engulfs, but say they don't really know 
what overall effect the goo may be having on sea 
life or what will happen if it invades the shore- 
line. 

Meanwhile, the sludge oozes on. One Brooklyn 
College marine scientist, Dr. William Harris , says 
the muck is only a half mile off Long Island's 
heavily used beaches and seems to be moving clos- 
er. Government officials have been noncommittal 
about the monster's movements, but agree that it 
is potentially very dangerous. 
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UMW VOICES SUPPORT FOR BRITISH MINERS: 

"WE STAND SHOULDER TO SHOULDER WITH OUR BROTHERS" 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --"We refuse to lend aid and 
comfort to a government which has declared war 
on British coil miners," declared Harry Patrick, 
secretary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers 
of America (UMW) in a February 15 statement . Re- 
ferring to the nationwide strike of British coal 
miners, Patrick continued, "We would never know- 
ingly mine, coal to break a strike and we sincere- 
ly and respectfully request our brothers on the 
docks of England not to unload any American coal 
shipped for that purpose. 

"We believe that coal from a number of Amer- 
ican mines is finding its way to England," con- 
tinued Patrick. "We have no direct control over 
American coal once it leaves the mines. But we 
stand shoulder- to-shoulder with brother miners in 
England and we regard any attempt to break their 
strike as a direct attack on us." 
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[See graphics for photos to go with this story.] 

THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA: 

COMBINING "DESIRABLE CHARACTER" WITH A GOOD 
"MARKET OPPORTUNITY" 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)--The scene is the same In most 
parts of the country,, In a church basement or a 
school gym a few dozen boys - -we I I “groomed , well-be- 
haved and predominantly whi te -- stand at attention 
behind their homemade patrol flag. Upon a voice com- 
mand from an adult supervisor they raise their arms 
in the scout salute and pledge "a 1 leg i ance to the 
flag of the United States of America." 

"Some things," says Boy Scouts of America lit- 
erature, "never change." And for 64 years now, all 
across the country, boys ages 8 to 20 have been 
meeting to "pledge allegiance" and work their way up 
• he scout ladder by showing "des I fable quali t i es of 
character, ci t i zensh i p and personal fitness." 

What has changed, however, is that the hiking 
organization started in 1910 is now a huge enterprise 
which spends over $100 million a year and owns 
488,000 acres of land worth $233 million. 

While the Boy Scouts of America (BSA) tries to 
mold youth to their concept of "desirable character ," 
the organization itself is molded after the model of 
orporate America,, In fact, Al den Barber, the 
$55,000 a year chief scouting executive, refers to 
expanding s count! ng programs as a good "market op- 
oortunity," according to the Wall Street Journal . 

Though scouting didn't start in the United 
States--i t began in England two years earlier — no- 
where is scouting more widespread. Currently there 
are 4.9 million scouts and 1,6 million adult volun- 
teers here. The Girl Scouts of America (unrelated 
and 1 ess ' awesome f i nanci a 1 1 y) have 3*9 million scouts 
and volunteers. Combined, over one~thi rd of young 
people between the ages of 8 and 20 are currently 
in scouting programs. 

Now in 150 countries, scouting claims a world 
wide membership of 12 million scouts and volunteers. 
But, outside the U.S., there are only two other 
countries that have more than one million people 
involved in the scouting program. These are Indonesia 
and the Philippines, both run by one-man governments 
heavily dependent on U.S. support for their survival. 

Through their various different divisions — cub 
scouts, boy scouts and explorers--the Boy Scouts of 
America are able to grab a child at eight and try 
to hold on until the age of 20, It is estimated that 
one out of every two living adults in this country 
were either scouts or scout volunteers at one time 
or another. This includes, for instance , 52 of 
America's 65 astronauts. 

At the national headquarters in North Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, computer banks keep track of the 
168,000 local packs affiliated with the Boy Scouts 
of America and a communications group tends to 2,000 
publications. Here too, is the supply division which 
sells over $40 million dollars worth of uniforms 
and equipment each year and makes a nifty $4.5 million 
profit annually. The $38 million office complex 
houses almost 1,000 national office employees. 


country. The 21-member volunteer executive committee 
has 20 businessmen on it, the only exception being 
James E. Johnson, assistant Secretary of the Navy, 

Of the 20 businessmen, 16 are either chairmen or 
presidents of large corporations such as U.S. Steel, 
RCA, IBM, Weyerhaeuser Paper and Mack Trucks Inc. 

In fact, Alfred Reber, who heads the BSA supply 
operation, is particularly grateful to "our friends" 
at Sears Roebuck and J.C. Penneys. Reber 's friends 
volunteer to be on the executive committee and in 
return he supplies 615 of their stores with every- 
thing from Official Boy Scout basket-weaving merit 
badges to heart-shaped emblems stamped with the 
scout seal for den mothers. 

Reber says that his merchandise is good "traffi 
and also a "heck of a good buy." 

But perhaps the most crucial part of the nation 
al headquarters operation is the 10-man public re- 
lations divi sion--"a bigger compliment of PR men 
than many large corporate headquarters have," 
according to the Wall Street Journal , 

St is this division that must convince young 
boys to join so that they then have to buy, A 43- 
page chapter on "Emergency PR" in their "PR Manual" 
explains that scouting can "only flourish in a 
climate of favorable [their emphasis] public opinion 
it then gives advice on how to maintain that proper 
cl imate. 

For example, the manual warns that crimes com- 
mitted by people associated with the BSA can be 
very damaging and must be handled carefully. It 
advises particular care in releasing information 
about crimes with "sexual overtones," adding that 
"other crimes such as stealing, arson and embezzle- 
ment may not be too damaging to our public image." 

Harvey Russell, vice-president of PepsiCo, 
used his company's money to finance a private study 
on how to best maintain the Boy Scout image. The 
finding of the report, he revealed, is that the BSA 
is still "a local God and country operation," And 
in an attempt to appeal to the "Pepsi Generation", 
the Scout Handbook has, for example, added a merit 
badge on "environmental science" and the National 
office has made the explorer program (17 to 20 
year olds) open to both men and women, 

Perhaps the most important cog in the propa- 
ganda machine for the BSA is their publication 
Boys! Life , which has a circulation of 2,2 million, 
Unitl recent years Boys' Life made about $400,000 
a year for the BSA, all tax free, A ruling in the 
late 60's, however, stated that the BSA must pay 
taxes on money that the magazine made from adver- 
tising. A quick shift of the books, though, and 
Boys' Life now claims to lose $300,000 a year. Con- 
sequently, it still pays no taxes. 

And even with the huge amounts of money han- 
dled by the national office, they are still bble 
to fund the local chapters almost entirely by out- 
side sources. The United Way, for example, a huge, 
nation-wide chari ty, 'funded over 50% of the local 
budgets in 1972. And all adult supervision on the 
local level, remember, is volunteer work. 

In almost every parade or celebration of some 
sort the community brings out thei r scout ing troops 
to parade through the streets in their Boy Scout 


To help manage this awesome enterprise, the BSA 
has enlisted some of the top business people in the 
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Nixon's 1972 inauguration, uniformed scouts were used 
to give out free grandstand tickets in an attempt 
to fill the embarrassingly empty seats. Later, they 
handed out small American flags so that Nixon and his 
entourage would see "en thus i ast i c crowds" as they 
drove by . 

Meanwhile, back in thatchurch basement or school 
gym t r>e weekly meating comes to a close. The lights 
are i aimed and the Scouts form a circle to ask that 
"the great Scoutmaster of all scouts be with us until 
we meet again," 
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unions in 3^* countries, has agreed to support the Na- 
tional Union of Mineworkers (NUM) and has alerted sai- 
lors in France, Belgium, and other countries against 
shipping coal to Britain, The United Mine Workers of 
America has also pledged its support to the British 
miners, and has already collected and sent funds to 
the strikers. 

Picket lines around the country are vigorous. 
Three scab trucks trying to enter a mine in South 
Wales were quickly turned upside down. A maintenance 
crew sent in by management needed a heavy police guard 
to cut a path through the pickets at a Nottingham coal 
mine , 
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STRIKING BRITISH MINERS 
HEATH CALLS FOR NEW 


GAIN SUPPORT: 
ELECTIONS 


ON DON (LNS) — E i ghty-one percent of Britain's 


,000 coal miners 
1 ke on February 


voted in support of a full-scale 


0, after a 


ve . 


1 me 


failed to get them the 


three-month ban on o- 
wage increases they 


demanded. 


The overtime ban alone had cut Britain s power 
by h f percent (coal supplies JO percent of the na- 
tion's energy) and put a severe strain on an economy 
already weakened by soaring inflation. However, in- 
ad of avoiding economic disaster by yielding to 
iners' demands, Conservative Prime Minister Ed- 
■ Heath decided to dissolve Parliament and call 
* - new elections on February 28, 

coriding to The Morning S ta r ,Eng 1 and ' s Commu - 
, ,, daily, Heath is gambling on being returned to 
power so he can claim that he has a mandate to in- 
crease repression against the striking miners. He has 
already declared a state of emergency and has threat- 
ened to cut off the government's welfare payments to 
strikers' families if re-elected. Although the wel- 
fare payments are small, this could be a harsh blow 
to the miners, since there is no substantial strike 
fund. 


i s by no 
law regard- 
hand wi 1 1 


But if Heath wins the election, which 
means certain, by the time he changes the I 
ing welfare payments the coal stocks on 
have run out, and the resulting power shortage will 
have brought complete cut-offs to industry. Already 
steel production has been drastically cut back, and 
lack of steel is threatening to close down the auto 
industry. And it is uncertain how long Heath will be 
able to even keep up th three-day work week he initi- 
ated to cope with the miners ban on overtime. 

Time is on the side of the miners. They are bet- 
ter able to survive on the edge of starvation than 
the Tory (Conservative) government in the depths of 
an industrial paralysis and the economic disaster 
that would result from it. 

The support of other trade unions further stren- 
gthens the miners' position. On the first day of the 
strike, the General and Municipal Workers union dire- 
cted its members not to handle any coal arriving at 
the power plants. The Transport arid General Workers 
Union and the Railway Engineers are also refusing to 
handle coal. Fuel oil, where: if is a substitute for 
coal, is also not being moved and there are plans to 
shut down the refineries. The Confederation of Ship- 
building and Engineering Unions have pledged their 
support for ; the miners. 


The Miners 
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With practically no mines working anywhere in 
England or Scotland, the remaining leaks in the coal 
ban are being plugged. Pickets are up at East Coast 
ports to stop a load of about half a million tons of 
coal ordered earlier from Poland. The dockworkers 
needed little prompting to cooperate with the miners' 
struggle. Five of their leaders had been jailed by 
Heath in a union busting drive two years ago. 


in 


The miners are demanding a wage increase of 
their base pay. This increase would barely a 


30 % 

I low 


them to keep up with the present rate of inflation. 
Heath's own Department of Employment issued a report 
that food prices alone have risen 53% since the Con- 
servative Party took office in 1970* 

The average coal miner takes home about $50 a 
week for doing one of the hardest, most dangerous 
and disease-prone jobs in the world. In 19J2-J3, 80 
miners were killed, 583 seriously injured, and 69,329 
involved in accidents which required at least three 
days' absence. According to Labour Research: Febru- 

ary 1974 , every miner has a one in four chance of be- 
ing involved in an accident each year. 

Between 1958 and 1972, 580,000 miners lost their 
jobs as the government closed down coal mines and con- 
solidated the industry. Over the same period, the 
per capita productivity of workers increased by 80%-- 
partly by enforced overtime; partly by mechanization. 
Mechanization in turn greatly increased the amount of 
coal dust underground. So the cost of modernization 
to the coal worker 1 was a rise in pneumonocon ios i s , or 
black lung disease, and increased death in the mines 
from the new and untried machinery. 

In return for all this, the miners not only ac- 
cepted the huge layoffs and often moved hundfeds of 
miles to new mines, but they also suffered a drop in 
the! r wages . 

The Tory government (which In Britain's national- 
ized coal industry has the same relation to the work- 
ers as the boss in privately run industries) has of- 
fered a maximum increase of 16%. Heath claims that 
a higher settlement would be inflationary, and would 
bust Britain's "Phase 3" wage controls. 

The Tory government's record while in office has 
been similar to the Nixon administration's-- soaring 
prices with an accompanying lag in wages; cuts in 
public welfare expenditures, health servies and edu- 
cation, In the same period, corporate profits have 
gone way up. Both Conservative and Labor party govern- 
ments have attempted to put the burden of their econ- 


omi c 
fits 


crises onto the workers, rather than limit pro- 


wl th member 


British polls have indicated that the contest 
between Heath and Wilson, the Labor Party candidate 
and former Prime Minister, will be close. Heath has 
predictably resorted to red-baiting to swing votes his 
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I| ARTHUR'' SCARGILL: THE FLYING PICKETEER 

| by Richard Trench 

In 1972, a British newspaper printed a now-fam- 
i ous cartoon. It depicted a revolutionary student's 
; pad, n the wall were two posters, one was of Che 
Gue'c.ft the other of Arthur Scargill. 

if you have not yet heard of Arthur Scargill, 
d t be surprised. A few years ago, a leading 
British socialist, Michael Foot, a member of parlta- 
ment (MP) , complained to miner's leader Lawrence 
Daly that the National Union of Miners were no lon- 
ger producing the working-class leaders that they 
produced in the past. "Then you haven't met Arthur 
Scargill," Daly replied, 

Arthur Scargill was born thirty-five years ago 
i a tiny two- roomed cottage in the mining village 
of Worsborough Dale. His grandfather and father 
had been miners, so naturally he went down into 
the pits. But not before his father, who retired 
e rly in life with black lung, had introduced him 
r socialist literature. The adventure stories of 
jack London and Robert T resse 1 1 1 s novel "The Ragged 
Trousered Philanthropists" were his favorites. 

He recalls ^t in his first day down the mine 
,r i t the dust - : thick that he could only see 

two yards in "rent of him and that the noise was 
> intense th«i he had to communicate with his 
, „n as . At midday he had to scrape the dust from 
■ lips befor He could eat his lunch. He was 
shocks I that such conditions could exist in the ml d- 

" i t 1: 1 c S , 

Like the heroes in Jack London's stories that 
‘ he loved so much, Arthur Scargill was a fighter, 
i So he joined the Communist Party, There were six 
\ Communists in his village at that time. Within six 
i months he had become branch secretary with 220 new 
; members. At 22 he quit, in protest against the 
' Communist Party's authoritarian attitude, "If any- 
i one insists on pinning a label on me," he now says, 

; "it should be that of a Labor Party member whose 
i philosophy is that of a Marxist," 

He rose to fame after the terrible Lofthouse 
Pit disaster in March, 1 973 > when seven miners were 
| killed in a mine flood. As pit delegate, he organ- 
i ized the rescue operation, tramped the fields above 
the shaft in search of clues, dug deep into librar- 
ies and studied old maps. At the two-week inquiry 
; that followed, it was an angry and articulate Ar- 
• thur Scargill who proved that the disaster need 
; never have happened. After that Yorkshire miners 
voted him their president. He received 28,000 
; votes, twice as many as his rivals put together. 

In the 1972 miner's strike, it was Scargill 
who developed the new tactics of the "Flying Picket 
Columns". He organized massive squads of highly 
mobile miners to move from place to place, prevent- 
ing deliveries of coal. It was these tactics that 
: finally forced the government to accept the miner's 
pay demands. 

Government authorities were totally confused 
by these new tactics. They had neither the police 
man-power nor the organization to beat them. Fin- 
ally at Saltley Viaduct, just outside Birmingham, 
they forced a confrontation. They hoped that with 
their massed police they would break up and demor- 
j alize the picketefs in a head-on battle. 
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With 400 men , Scargl 1 V heVd the p! cket 'for "T 

five days. But on the fifth day the tired and ; 

exhausted miners were ready to give In. Scargill j 
rushed to Bi rmingham. At meetings outside the j 

largest of the city's factories, he spoke of the j 
miner's plight. One hundred thousand workers ' 

put down their tools in a sympathetic strike, a 
fifth of them rushing to strengthen the picket. j 

As the police prepared for their final charge, ; 
20,000 people', armed with wrenches, bricks, picks, ; 
hammers and spades, with Scargill at their head, 
marched across Saltley Viaduct, and the police j 

retreated in disarray. Today a painted montage 
of "The Battle of Saltley" with Scargi 1 1 ' s por- 
trait in the center, hangs in the offices of the 
Yorkshire Miners' offices. 

The Attorney General, Sir Peter Rawlingson, 
has threatened Scargill with arrest under almost 
everything from the 1875 Conspiracy Act to the 
1959 Highway's Act, and he called Scargill 's fly- 
ing picket columns illegal "since their purpose is 
to obstruct rather than persuade". 

The last miner's strike of 1972 saw some of 
the bitterest industrial violence seen in Britain 
since the ’ Genera 1 Strike’of 1926. One of Scargill 's 
pi eke tee rs was killed. This year's miner's strike 
comes during the worse class conflict Britain has 
experienced since the years between the two world 
wars. Many fear more violence is to come. Why? 
Because, they point out , Edward Heath is a fight- 
er. , .and so is Arthur Scargill. 


I way , with some success. There are six members of 

i the British Communist Party on the NUM's 27 - person 
[national executive board, including NUM vice pres- 

• i dent , Michael McGahey. 

| 

[ However, even the more conservative members 

| of the NUM are united with militant rank-and-f i I - 
i ers in their hostility to Heath and his government. 

J 

"He hates us, Ted Heath, he hates us, detests 
jus and dispises us," sat'd Albert Smith, a York- 
shire coal-face worker.', "It's general feeling 
[throughout mining community that is. And I hate 
| the man. He's irresponsible as a Prime Minister, 

I He just simply turns his back on any trouble. He 
j can afford to put the bloody country on three and 
| less days a week before he pays us money, and it's 
[costing the state more to have a three-day week 
[than what it is on a full working week," 

i The Labor Party does not stand for radical 

[social change in the British economic and political 
[system. However, with its traditional working 
| class base, Labor, if elected, would be more sensi- 
Jtive to the miners' demands, 

I Many miners are confident that if Heath is 

I re-elected, he will just wind up paying them a f te r 
j the election the increase that he refused to pay 
j before it. They are prepared to stay on strike 
j for as long as it takes them to get what they need, 

i 

| "If necessary I can stay out forever^ S am one 

[that doesn't come back to this industry If some- 
'thing isn't done," said one Yorkshire miner. 

Another said, "The miner's like the old Brit- 
ish bul ldog--once he gets his teeth into something 
I he 1 1 1 not let go 0 " -30- 

j [CONTINUED ON INSIDE FRONT COVER- 
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TOP RIGHT CREDIT: Neil Benson' 'LNS 
Goe- nr th. story on. page 8. 


TOP LEFT: Boy Scout handing out " T ag.s at 
Nixon * s 1 973 inaug jra 1 parao e 0 
GOES WITH STORY' ON PAGE 8 0 
CREDIT;. LNS Women’s Graphics 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Bag of groceries - whose list of ingred- 
ients include color and flavor additives 0 

GOES WITH THE STORY ABOUT FOOD ADDITIVES AND HYPER- 
ACTIVE CHILDREN IN LAST PACKET (#591). 
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BOTTOM LEFT: Photo of French farmers blocking 
a road with bales of hay„ They have had 
several protest demonstrations ^ and. 'they 
have recently started trying to sell their 
produce directly to consumers „ 
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TOP LEFT AND RIGHT AND MIDDLE RIGHT: British coal miners, 
GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 9. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Heath on the string, 
GOES WITH BRITISH COAL MINERS STORY, 
CREDIT: Christer Themptander/LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT: French farmers selling their produce 
PAGE 9, directly to consumers in Nancy, France 0 One of 

the signs reads: Milk-Meat, We demand payment, 
guarantee, for our work, 
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